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SNAP SHOT OP A HUNT FOR A LOST NAME 

FEW opportunities are more suitable for studying at once the 
introspective machinery and the various states, phases and 
attitudes of consciousness than the search for a forgotten name. 
Sensational states, relational phases, impulsive attitudes can be noted 
and compared; the machinery of association and intellection can be 
studied; conative action and reaction can be discriminated without 
interfering with the dominant functioning of the introspective ap- 
perception system ; the changes and chances of feeling can be caught 
on the fly because of the slight practical value they have in compar- 
ison with the dominant interest of psychologizing. Indeed, here we 
have a mental situation almost ideally free from most of the draw- 
backs of the introspective method, and more especially so because 
there is little temptation to have one's judgment warped by philo- 
sophical presupposition and prejudice. The best traditions of em- 
pirical psychology are associated with the detached and disinterested 
interest in mental process apart from any half-acknowledged aware- 
ness that the results of one's study are going to have a bearing upon 
pragmatism and idealism and all the other fascinating forms of 
philosophical 'positions.' Although the present writer will strive to 
interpret the following photograph of his search for a missing name, 
he is quite sure that his profound interest in the accuracy of his 
introspective observations has prevented him from being influenced 
either by his philosophical view-point or by his attachment to his own 
tentative psychological system. And even if his interpretation 
should be found strained and lacking in verisimilitude, he can assure 
psychological 'men of good will' that his reflections on his observa- 
tions were entirely subsequent to the 'development and printing' of 
the snap shot itself. If his system itself should prove in this and 
other cases to have methodological and explanatory value, so much 
the better; but in any event the observed facts have their own in- 
trinsic value for the psychologist who believes that the natural his- 
tory of our science should not be neglected even in favor of labora- 
tory experiments and theories of cerebral localization ! 
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We are twenty minutes from the end of a period in the class that 
is studying the 'Principles of Education.' An illustration has been 
chosen by the teacher from Professor Thorndike's 'Principles of 
Teaching': "Who dragged whom around the walls of what city?" 
To his surprise the teacher finds that he can not himself remember 
the name of the hero that did the dragging of Hector around the 
walls of Troy. Following his habit of making psychological use of 
current material, he warns the class not to tell him the missing name, 
and asks for suggestions that will aid him in recalling the name. 
Some suggestions are offered, but to no avail; so he proceeds with 
the lesson, remarking that he will tell the class how the name got 
recalled if he can catch himself in the act. He then points out the 
futility of judging children's knowledge and effort by means of an 
estimation of merely mechanical verbal memory, and gives a hint or 
two as to the physiological condition that brought about such a 
flagrant instance of memory failure. He is inclined to think that 
the word will 'saunter into his mind' before the period is over. But 
it doesn't. 

At the close of the hour his assistant comes in and shows interest 
in the case, asking that the result of the episode be told to her. This 
remark and the interest shown by the class seem to put the psycholo- 
gist on his mettle, and he expresses his determination to force that 
name into memory and to catch it as it comes in. He is aware that 
the names 'Aristides' and 'Aristotle' have come in unbidden, though 
both seem to be perfectly at home and to be expecting a friend. He 
is dimly aware that these unexpected guests are for some reason or 
other keeping out-o '-doors the expected guest, the hero of the Iliad. 
He strives to recall other associated heroic names, and Hector, Ajax, 
Priam, iEneas, even Thetis, come to mind. What is the name of the 
Grecian generalissimo? he asks himself. The name declines to ap- 
pear. And what the name of the missing hero's friend? That, too, 
sends 'regrets.' But after a little, while the psychologist is walking 
across the campus, and while the self-invited guests, Aristides and 
Aristotle, are making themselves heard, noble Agamemnon quietly 
walks in. So far, so good. Now, says the psychologist, if I can get 
that friend's name, I shall be closer to the missing hero. Thus 
ruminating, he starts for the 'public square,' a mile away. After 
walking a little way, he finds that Patroclus has joined the select 
company. But still no . . .! At this point he says to himself: 
"Really, I don't like this altogether. Although I suppose I shall 
get that name shortly, somehow I feel vaguely apprehensive when 
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such a -well-known name can not be recalled, although I have its com- 
panions in mind. The name must start with an A, for the A names 
seem akin to the missing one. . . . This thing won't do— it's bothering 
me. I will get that name ! ' ' 

So warmed up to his work and with a firm confidence that he can 
force the unwilling name to come in, he begins to plot and plan and 
analyze; whereas before he had contented himself with using the 
ordinary associative methods of sacred psychological tradition. So 
he works the subject over in his mind; decides that the name must 
begin with A, because of A's feeling of realness. Then he asks him- 
self, "Which is more like the last syllable of the name, -es (from 
Aristides) or -tie (from Aristotle)?" He repeats over a number 
of -es names; they feel right. Then he tries the Proust-Lichtheim 
test on himself, and decides that the name has three syllables. But 
still it cometh not! He feels distinct dissatisfaction and unrest, 
though the feeling of apprehension has departed. He now definitely 
looks for the name to arrive on almost any train. Tired of waiting, 
he carries the analysis a step farther and decides to go over the 
alphabet in order to find the second letter of the name. So he starts : 
"a, b, c . . . " It has come, but he has to say it in speech internal 
before he is certain that the name is— Achilles ! 

The psychologist is interested in noting that the name does not 
seem exactly natural and familiar, though he knows it is all right. 
'Achilles' seems a bit estranged on account of its cavalier treatment 
of our subject's mind. However, by repeating the name a number 
of times, especially when he pronounces it distinctly in a low whisper, 
he begins to feel that it is more 'natural.' 

For several hours the episode came to consciousness at intervals, 
and always the name Achilles seemed a little outre; but while notes 
were being recorded anent the incident, the experiment of recalling 
all possible associations germane to the name was tried. Finally the 
association tendo Achillis came to mind, and thereafter the name 
seemed pretty nearly normal, though there is still, at the time of this 
writing, an atmosphere of coolness about it— somewhat akin perhaps 
to the feeling of our hero toward his acquisitive commander ! 

"We may further note that though there was a slight wave of 
satisfaction of the relief order when the name 'came back,' a de- 
cidedly greater wave was felt when the association with tendo Achillis 
was recalled. 

II 

In this true story of a mental episode we have what Mr. Stout 
would call 'conative continuity and unity.' A eonative disposition 
unfolds and determines itself. 
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Starting with a vague impulse of curiosity, we reach as a ter- 
minus a concentrated attempt to work out a problem and at the same 
time keep track of all that goes on in the mind concomitantly. It 
seems to me that there are three stages in the self-determination of 
the mental attitude, which, though initiated by a passing impulse of 
curiosity, soon develops into full-orbed conation with interpenetra- 
ting cognition and feeling, and finally issues in a close-knit form of 
heightened volition. Let us take up the stages in order, explaining 
the terminology just enough to make our meaning fairly plain. 

1. Attention and Interest. — The hiatus in memory at once at- 
tracts involuntary or sensational attention. This attention wakes up 
its correlated feeling form of conation, interest. Attention now 
seems to be the fine adjustment of the mind's microscope, while in- 
terest is the large adjustment within the field of which the attention 
seems to work. There is a rhythmical give-and-take between interest 
and attention, though each is all the time present. Thus, at one 
moment a general, massive and diffused striving is predominant, and 
at another the consciousness of concentration and 'pointing.' At 
one moment there is concentration on 'Aristides' and 'Aristotle,' and 
at another, the consciousness, "This is queer," seems to be more 
prominent. The general level of feeling is distinctly heightened. 
Thought is more rapid and speech is quickened. The exaltation 
(clearness?) direction of feeling has been increased. The feeling 
attitude is that of alertness and mental ' aerial perspective. ' 

So far for conation and feeling. The cognitive aspect takes the 
form of an attempt at assimilation, with association by continuity 
and congruity as its modes. But the process lacks vim. Though 
conative, it is rather passive— not earnest and resolute. This is 
shown especially by the fact that the words 'Aristides' and 'Aristotle' 
are pictured as printed words, and come and go in consciousness in 
a rather lazy way. Consciousness has not yet got warmed to its task, 
and the subject's prevailing 'kinestheticism' has not yet taken hold 
of the situation. 

Before passing on to the next stage, which of course is not sharply 
separated from the first, it may be of some interest to inquire into 
the conditions that helped the names Aristides and Aristotle into con- 
sciousness. I can not be quite sure, but taking into account the prin- 
ciples of frequency, recency, prevailing interest and the like, I should 
say that the following considerations may have some bearing. The 
day before I had lectured to an introductory class on man 's juridical 
nature, and afterwards had read a review of DuBose's 'Gospel in 
the Gospels' wherein attention had been called to the author's fond- 
ness for Aristotle. The prevailing interest in psychology, pedagogy, 
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philosophy and the like would also tend to make these names appear, 
inasmuch as they are in general congruous in verbal form with the 
name Achilles as well as fitting in with things Grecian. 

2. Endeavor and Belief. — A social tinge is given to consciousness 
by the conversation with the class. The assistant's genial interest 
has heightened this attitude. And it was in this connection that the 
more strenuous form of attention, the kinesthetic effort or endeavor, 
manifested itself. The intellectual machinery corresponded to the 
general muscular attitude; hence the efforts to recall took the form 
of traditional imitation of the usual thing done under such circum- 
stances. At the time I did not realize this; but so it was, and nat- 
urally, because in such methods my own usual experience (con- 
tinuity) and my en rapport with friends (community) cooperated. 
I must note, too, that there was present at this stage a decided belief 
that I could get the word by working the mechanism of association. 
But perhaps the most striking thing about this part of the conation 
series was the appearance of a vague apprehension that my mental 
bearings were sadly in need of oil. This touch of emotion (kin- 
esthetic feeling:— not sensation) seems to belong quite sympathetically 
to the atmosphere of effort, belief and sociality. A transient doubt 
underlay the emotion of the anxiety order (fear). It was at this 
time, I remember, that I noticed myself striking my heels into the 
ground rather more vigorously than usual. Of this, however, I am 
not absolutely sure. But the further recollection of having in- 
ternally pronounced the words Aristides and Aristotle is quite clear 
and definite (kinesthetic image). 

3. Pursuit and Anticipation.— Some measure of fatigue and a 
subconscious desire to get rid of the feeling of apprehension seem to 
have brought on the third stage. Here pursuit takes the place of 
effort, and anticipation (pleasurably toned) supersedes belief to some 
extent. Perhaps it would be better to say that endeavor has ripened 
into pursuit and belief into anticipation. However that may be, 
there is no question about the presence of distinct attitudes of pur- 
suit and anticipation, which seem to be the pleasure-pain (ccen- 
esthetic feeling) aspect of conation. For the first time I was con- 
scious of voluntary determination and decision to end the matter. 
The pain of uneasiness yielded to the pleasurable looking forward to 
results. The intellectual method now becomes constructive imagina- 
tion with a problem on hand which it is going to solve. The method 
is partly a continuance of traditional use of association (community 
relations), and partly an active search for the Gordian knot by means 
of an analysis of the exact situation (congruity relations). This 
modality of thought and volition soon leads to the finding of the 
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word, and the wave of satisfaction (coenesthetic feeling) follows, kept 
down in its intensity, however, by the strange 'appearance' of the 
erstwhile familiar word. It will be noted that now interest and 
attention start all over again on the new problem : How to make that 
word Achilles seem natural. It might be possible to trace the exact 
stages of this new conative series, but I regret to say that I did not 
observe it closely enough to give a real photograph of the process. 
And in this study, whatever may be thought of the analysis, I am 
anxious for the record of the facts to be kept straight. 

In spite of appearing to hang heavy conclusions on a weak string 
of fact, and despite the show of a 'system' that may make some of 
the judicious grieve, I may be pardoned if I summarize my analysis 
by putting together in parallel columns the kinds of mental stuff 
that seem to me to go together in the three phases above mentioned. 1 

First Stage. Second Stage. Third Stage. 

Specific sensation images Muscular sensation Organic sensation 

(sight) 

Somesthetic feeling Kinesthetic feeling Coenesthetio feeling 

(exaltation) (fear) (pleasure) 

Assimilation Imitation Imagination 

Attention Endeavor Pursuit 

Interest Belief Anticipation 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A PSTCHOGENETIC 
THEORY OP MIND 

in ROM the scientific standpoint, the problem of psychogenesis is 
J- capable of fairly definite statement. Baldwin 1 insists that it 
is concerned exclusively with the question of development. Dewey 2 
holds that it has to do with the instrumental character of conscious- 
ness. These two views are not opposed, although they involve a 
somewhat different line of approach to the problems of mind. They 
are differentiated by Hobhouse,* who recognizes them as related 
topics of a single subject. Passing by the question of the ultimate 

1 For further notes on the terms here used see ' Snap Shot of an Association 
Series' in Vol. III., p. 435, of this Jouknal; also 'Snap Shot of a Dream 
Drama,' in Vol. III., p. 705. 

"Mental Development.' 

* ' Studies in Logical Theory.' 

"Mind in Evolution.' 



